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tecting new-born children and their mothers from the
power of the fairies, and has been repeatedly borrowed
from my mother, on account of this virtue.

4th, A coin of Edward I., found in Dryburgh Abbey.

5th, A funeral ring, with Dean Swift's hair.

So you see my nick-nackatory is well supplied, though
the purse is more valuable than all its contents.

Adieu, my dear friend. Mrs. Scott joins in kind re-
spects to your sister, the Doctor, and Mrs. Baillie.

WALTER SCOTT.

A month later, the Edinburgh Eeview on Lord Byron's
Eomaunt having just appeared, Scott says to Mr. Mor-
ritt (May 12): "I agree very much in what you say of
Childe Harold. Though there is something provoking
and insulting to morality and to feeling in his misanthrop-
ical ennui, it gives, nevertheless, an odd piquancy to his
descriptions and reflections. This is upon the whole a
piece of most extraordinary power, and may rank its
author with our first poets. I see the Edinburgh Eeview
has hauled its wind."

Lord Byron was, I need not say, the prime object of
interest this season in the fashionable world of London;
nor did the Prince Eegent owe the subsequent hostilities
of the noble Poet to any neglect on his part of the bril-
liant genius which had just been fully revealed in the
Childe Harold. Mr. Murray, the publisher of the Eo-
maunt, on hearing, on the 29th of June, Lord Byron's
account of his introduction to his Eoyal Highness, con-
ceived that, by communicating it to Scott, he might afford
the opportunity of such a personal explanation between
his two poetical friends, as should obliterate on both sides
whatever painful feelings had survived the offensive allu-
sions to Marmion in the English Bards and Scotch Be-
viewers; and this good-natured step had the desired con-
sequences. Mr. Moore says that the correspondence
" begun in some inquiries which Mr. Scott addressed to expected to hear her mouth utter some striking thing,
